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THE  LATE 

REGULATIONS 

RESPECTING  THE 

BRITISH  COLONIES 

CONSIDERED. 

-4 

SIR, 

WHEN  I  laft  wrote  to  you  and  faid,  <c  that 
the  late  meafures  refpedting  America^  would 
not  only  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  Colonies ,  but 
alfo  to  Great  Britain I  little  thought  I  was  en¬ 
tering  into  an  engagement,  which  would  oblige 
me  to  exceed  the  ufual  limits  of  a  letter:  but  fince 
you  defire  to  have  at  large  the  reafons  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  and  I  always  think  it  my  duty  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  requefts,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the 
cleared;  manner  I  can,  to  lay  my  fentiments  before 
you. 

The  American  continental  colonies  are  inhabited 
by  perfons  of  fmall  fortune,  who  are  fo  clofely 
employed  in  fubduing  a  wild  country,  for  their 
fubfiftence,  and  who  would  labour  under  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  contending  with  old  and  populous  coun- 

B  tries. 
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tries,  which  muft  exceed  them  in  workmanfhip  and 
cheapnefs,  that  they  hive  not  time  nor  any  temp¬ 
tation  to  apply  themfelves  to  manufadures. 

H  ence  arifes  the  *  importance  of  the  colonies 
to  Great  Britain.  Her  profperity  depends  on  her 

com- 

*  It  has  been  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  decay  of  trade  to  any 
part  of  Europe ,  44  That  fuch  things  were  not  worth  re¬ 
gard,  as  Great  Britain  was  pofleft  of  colonies  that  could 
confume  more  of  her  manufactures  than  ihe  was  able  to 
fupply  them  with,” 

46  As  the  cafe  now  {lands,  we  fhall  {hew  that  the  plan¬ 
tations  are  a  fpringof  wealth  to  this  nation,  that  they  work 
for  us,  that  their  treafure  centers  all  here ,  and  that  the  laws 
have  tied  them  fall  enough  to  us ;  fo  that  it  mull  be  through 
our  own  fault  and  mifaianagement,  if  they  become  inde¬ 
pendant  of  England 

Davenant  on  the  Plantation  trade, 

<4  It  is  better  that  the  iflands  fhould  be  fupplied  from 
the  Northern  Colonies  than  from  England ,  for  this  rea- 
fon  \  the  provifions  we  might  lend  to  Barbados ,  Jamaica , 
&c.  would  be  unimprov’d  produd  of  the  earth,  as  grain 
of  all  kinds,  or  fuch  produd  where  there  is  little  got  by 
the  improvement,  as  .malt,  fait,  beef  and  pork ;  indeed* 
the  exportation  of  falt-fiih  thither  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  the  goods  which  we  fend  to  the  Northern  Co¬ 
lonies ,  are  fuch,  whole  improvement  may  be  jullly  faid  one 
with  another  to  be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  commodity ,  as  apparel,  houihold-furniture,  and  many 
other  things.75  .  Idem. * 

44  New-England  is  the  moll  prejudicial  plantation  to  the 
kingdom  of  England \  and  yet,  to  do  right  to  that  moll 
indullrious  Ehglijh  colony,  I  mull  confefs,  that  though 
we  lofe  by  their  unlimited  trade  with  other  foreign  plan¬ 
tations,  yet  we  are  very  great  gainers  by  their  dired  trade 
to  and  from  Old  England.  Our  yearly  exportations  of  Eng- 
lifh  manufadures,  malt  and  other  goods,  from  hence  thi¬ 
ther,  amounting,  in  my  opinion,  to  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  is  imported  from  thence  ;  which  calculation  I  do  not 
make  at  random,  but  upon  mature  conf  deration ,  and,  per- 
adventure,  upon  as  much  experience  in  this  very  trade ,  as 
any  other  perfon  will  pretend  to  ;  and  therefore,  when¬ 
ever 
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commerce;  her  commerce  on  her  manufactures ; 
her  manufactures  on  the  markets  for  them;  and 

ever  reformation  of  our  correfpondency  in  trade  with  that 
people  lhall  be  thought  on,  it  will,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
require  great  tenderness,  and  very  serious  cir¬ 
cumspection. 

c  -  Sir  Josiah  Child’s  difeourfe  on  trade. 

Our  plantations  fpend  m6flly  our  Englijh  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  thofe  of  ail  forts  almoft  imaginable ,  in  e  previous 
quantities,  and  employ  near  two  thirds  of  all  our  Englifh 
jhipping ;  fo  that  we  have  more  people  in  England ,  by  reafon 
of  our  plantations  in  America  ”  Jdem. 

J0S1AH  Child  fays,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
■n  ;  at/  V0t  than  fifty  families  are'  maintained  in 

England  by  the  refining  of  fugar.”  From  whence,  and 
rrom  wnat  Davcnant  fays,  it  is  plain,  that  the  advantages 
here  laid  to  be  derived  from  the  plantations  by  England. , 
mult  oe  meant  chiefly  of  the  continental  colonies. 

cc  T  n,  u  r  ^ee  1l0tes  t0  Pa£es  1  1  an(P  t2* 

.  I  mail  lum  up  my  whole  remarks  on  our  American  co- 

lomes,  with  this  observation,  that  as  they  are  a  certain 
annual  revenue  of  feveral  millions  fterling  to  their  Mo¬ 
ther  Country,  they  ought  carefully  to  be  protected,  duly 
encouraged,  and  every  opportunity  that  prefents,  improved 
f°r  their  increment  and  advantage,  as  every  one  they  can 
.poflibly  reap,  mu  ft  at  laft  return  to  us  with-intereft." 

<c  Be  a  wes’s  Lex  mere.  red. 

We  may  fafely  advance,  that  our  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  are  greatly  encreafed  by  our  colonies,  and  that  they 
really  are  a  fource  of  treafure  and  naval  power  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  fince  they  work  for  us,  and  their  treafure  centers  here • 
Before  their  fettlemcnt,  our  manufactures  were  few,  and 
thofe  but  indifferent;  the  number  of  Englijh  merchants 
very  fmall,  and  the  whole  Gripping  of  the  nation  much 
inferior  to  what  now  belongs  to  the  Northern  Colonies 
only.  7 hefe  are  certain  fa£ts.  But  fince  their  eftablifh- 
ment,  our  condition  has  altered  for  the  better,  almoft  to 
a  degree  beyond  credibility. — Our  manufactures  are 
prodigioufly  encreafed,  chiefly  by  the  demand  for  them  in 
the  plantations,  where  they  at  least  take  off  one 
half,  and  fupply  us  with  many  valuable  commodities  for 
exportation,  which  is  as  great  an  emolument  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Kingdom,  as  to  the  plantations  themfelves.” 

Postlethwayt’s  univ.  didt.  of  trade  and  comm. 
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the  moll  conftant  and  advantageous  markets  are 
afforded  by  the  colonies,  as  in  all  others  the  *  reft 
of  Europe  interferes  with  her,  and  various  accidents 
may  interrupt  them.  The  benefit  from  hence  is  at 
prefent  immenfe;  but  in  future  times  when  Jmerica 
lhali  be  more  fully  peopled,  muft  exceed  with  pru¬ 
dent  management  the  warmeft  wifhes  of  a  Briti/h 
Patriot. 


O  ur  chief  productions  are  provifions,  naval 
ftores,  furs,  iron  and  lumber,  A  few  colonies 
yield  tobacco  and  indigo.  Some  of  thefe  commo¬ 
dities  are  neceffary  to  Great  Britain  ^  but  all  that 
fhe  requires  are  vaftly  ipfufficient  topay  for  her  ma¬ 
nufactures  which  we  want.  The  productions  of 
fome  of  the  Southern  Colonies  may  perhaps  be 
equal  to  their  demands,  but  the  cafe  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  Northern  ;  for  in  thefe,  the  impor¬ 
tations  from  Great  Britain  are  computed  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  more  than  double  the  value  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  exportations  to  that  kingdom. 

The  only  expedient  left  us  for  making  our  re¬ 
mittances,  is  to  carry  on  fome  other  trade,  whereby 
we  can  obtain  filverand  gold,  which  our  own  coun¬ 
try  does  not  afford.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if 
our  taking  off  and  paying  for  her  manufactures, 
is  beneficial  to  Great  Britain ,  the  channels  by  which 
we  acquire  money  for  that  purpofe,  ought  to  be 
induftrioufly  kept  open  and  uninterrupted. 


*  Mofl:  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  interfered  with 
u*,  more  or  lefs,  in  divers  of  our  ftaple  manufa&ures, 
■within  half  a  century,  not  only  in  our  woollen,  but  in 
our  lead  and  tin  manufa&ures,  as  well  as  our  fifheries.” 

Postlethwayt’s  univ.  di£t.  of  trade  and  comm. 
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Our  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  foreign 
plantations  in  the  IV °Jl~Indies,  have  chiefly  anfwered 
this  end,  though  with  much  difficulty,  the  mother 
country  having  longfince  drawn  the  *  commercial 
cords  with  which  the  colonies  are  bound,  extreme¬ 
ly  tight  upon  them.  Every  thing  produced  here, 
that  Great  Britain  chufes  to  take  to  herfelf,  mud 

be  carried  to  that  kingdom  f  only - Every  thing 

we 


*  As  far  as  regulations  are  requifite  to  confine  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  colonics  to  Britijh  fubjecfls  and  to  Britijh 
fhips  ;  to  give  Great  Britain  the  preference  in  being  fup- 
plied  with  naval  ffores,  fo  effential  to  her  flrcngth  at  fea; 
with  commodities  necefiary  for  carrying  on  her  woollen 
manufactures,  or  fuch  articles  as  can  bear  high  duties  upon 
them,  and  thereby  make  a  confiderable  addition  to  the 
revenue  ;  or  as  far  as  they  are  requilite  to  prevent  the  co¬ 
lonies  from  being  fupplied  with  any  thing  in  the  place  of 
Britijh  manufactures,  they  may  be  reafonable.  Thefe  re¬ 
gulations,  it  is  apprehended,  eflablilh  the  bafis  of  the 
Britijh  power ;  and  form  fuch  a  firm  connection  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies,  as  will  produce  all 
the  advantages  Ihe  ought  to  wifh  for,  or  that  they  can  af¬ 
ford  her.  Any  further  attempt  to  fhackle  fome  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  in  favour  of  others ,  or  to  advance  the  revenue  in 
America  by  retraining  her  trade,  is  but  regulating  by  a  fe- 
vere  exercife  of  power,  what  wants  no  regulation,  and 
Iofing  by  too  much  hate  to  gain.  ( SeeNotcs  topages  14,  15.) 
JJnneceffary  and  irritating  reflridlions,  will  at  1  alb  call  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred  on  thofe  JuhJlantial  ones,  that  length  of 
time,  and  the  natural  reverence  of  Colonies  for  their  Mo¬ 
ther  Country,  would  have  copfccrated ;  for  difeontented 
minds  are  not  apt  to  diflinguifh.  “  Narrow-limited  no¬ 
tions  in  trade  and  planting,  are  only  advanced  by,  and 
can  only  be  of  ufe  to  particular  perfons,  but  are  always 
injurious  to  th e  public  interefls,  in  preventing  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  own  people,  and  giving  our  rivals  and 
competitors  in  trade,  the  opportunity  of  employing  greater 
numbers  of  theirs,  producing  greater  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandizes,  and  underfelling  us  at  foreign  markets. 

Postlethw  A  yt's  univ.  di£t.  of  trade  and  comm, 

f  Montefquieu ,  fpeaking  of  the  contract  made  by  Po - 
fund  for  felling  all  her  corn  to  Dantzick  only;  and  an¬ 
other 
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we  chufe  to  import  from  Europe,  mud  be  dripped 
in  f  Great  Britain— Heavy  duties  have  been  laid 
on  our  importations  from  the  foreign  plantations. 

However,  under  all  thefe  reftraints  and  feme 
others  that  have  been  impofed  on  us,  we  have  not 
till  lately  been  unhappy.  Our  fpirits  were  not  de- 
preffed.  We  apprehended  no  defign  formed  againft 
our  liberty.  We  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  peace, 
and  were  quite  free  from  any  heavy  debt,  ei¬ 
ther  internal  or  external.  We  had  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  which  ferved  as  a  medium  of  domeftic  com¬ 
merce,  and  permitted  us  to  employ  all  the  gold 
and  filter  we  could  acquire,  in  trade  abroad.  We 
had  a  multitude  of  markets  for  our  provisions,  lum¬ 
ber  and  iron.  Thefe  allowed  liberties,  with  fome 
others  we  afifumed,  enabled  us  to  colled  confider- 
able  fums  of  money  for  the  joint  benefit  of  ourfelves 
and  our  mother  country. 

But  the  modern  regulations  are  in  every  circum- 
ftance  affiiding.  The  remittances  we  have  been 
able  to  make  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  licence 
hitherto  granted  or  taken,  and  all  the  money 
brought  among  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war, 
have  not  been  fufficient  to  pay  her  what  we  owe  ; 

other  of  the  like  nature  between  fome  Indian  princes  and 
the  Dutch  for  fpices,  fays;  “  Thefe  agreements  are  pro¬ 
per  for  a  poor  nation,  whofe  inhabitants  are  fatisfied  to 
forego  the  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves ,  provided  they  can  be 
fecure  of  a  certain  fubfifience ;  or  for  nations,  whofe  sla¬ 
very  confifts  either  in  renouncing  the  uje  of  tbofe  things 
•which  nature  has  given  them  ;  or  in  being  obliged  to 
SUBMIT  TO  A  DISADVANTAGEOUS  COMMERCE.” 

+  Except  Salt  from  any  part  of  Europe  for  the  fifheries 
of  Newfoundland,  New- England,  New-Tork  and  Penfyl- 
vama ;  and  a  few  things  from  Ireland. 


but 


but  there  ftill  remains  due,  according  to  a  late  cal¬ 
culation  made  by  the  Englifh  merchants,  the  fum 
of  four  millions  fterling.  Befides  this,  we  are  and 
have  been  for  many  years  heavily  taxed,  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  our  efforts 
againft  the  common  enemy.  Thefe  feem  to  be 
difficulties  fevere  enough  for  young  colonies  to 
contend  with.  The  laft  *  finks  our  paper  currency 
very  faft.  The  former  fweeps  off  our  filver  and 
gold  in  a  torrent  to  Great  Britain,  and  leaves  us 
continually  toiling  to  fupply  from  a  number  of  dif- 
tant  fprings  the  continually  wafting  ft  ream. 

Th  u 3  drained,  we  are  prohibited  by  new  and 
ftrifter  reftraints  being  laid  on  our  trade,  from 
procuring  thefe  coins  as  we  ufed  to  do;  and  from 
inftituting  among  ourfelves  bills  of  credit  in  the 
place  of  luch  portions  of  them  as  are  required  in 
our  internal  traffic  ;  and  in  this  exhaufted  condi¬ 
tion,  our  languifhing  country  is  to  drive  to  take 
up  and  to  totter  under  the  additional  burthen  of 
the  Stamp  Act. 

In  defence  of  the  prohibition  to  inftitute  bills  of 
credit ,  it  may  be  faid,  “  that  fome  few  colonies, 
by  injudicious  emiffions  of  paper  currency,  did 
great  injury  to  individuals. 5>  It  is  true:  But  it  is 
as  true,  that  others  j-  always  fupported  the  credit 
of  their  bills  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  emiffions 

*  While  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  is  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  ufes  for  it,  it  muft  be  beneficial;  and  therefore  to 
fink  it  below  that  quantity,  muft  be  prejudicial. 

t  No  attempt  was  ever  made  in  this  province  and  fome 
others,  to  pay  Englijh  debts  any  otherwife  than  according 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  no  complaint  was  ever  made 
of  injuftice  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 


were 
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were  of  vaft  benefit  both  to  the  provinces  and  to 
Great  Britain .  The  inconveniencies  under  which 
the  colonies  laboured  before  thefe  emiflions  are  well 
remembered,  and  were  produced  by  the  fame  caufe 
that  diftreffes  us  at  this  time;  that  is,  by  Great 
Britain  s  taking  off  all  our  gold  and  filver.  There 
was  then  fo  little  money  among  feveral  of  them, 
that  a  (fop  was  put  in  a  manner  to  buying  and  fel¬ 
ling,  and  even  {hop-keepers  were  obliged  to  barter 
their  goods  for  food.  The  efFedt  produced  by 

thefe  emiffions  was  furprifing - Trade  revived ; 

and  the  remarkable  and  immediate  *  increafe  of 
our  importations  fhewed  how  advantageous  they 

were 


*  Value  of  the  exports  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  at 
different  periods. 

they  were 
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In  the  year  1723  the  firft  bills  of  credit  were  emitted  in 
Pennfylvania ,  to  the  value  of  £43000.  In  1728,  part  of 
the  firft  emiftion  being  then  funk,  £30000  more  were 
emitted.  It  appears  from  the  account  above,  that  in  feven 
years  from  1723  to  1730,  the  exports  increafed  £32,599 

8  s.  id ..  fterling. - In  1738,  great  part  of  the  preceding 

emiftions  being  then  funk,  there  was  an  emiftion  and  re  - 
emiftion,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £80000.  In  five 
years  afterwards,  it  appears  by  the  account  above,  the 
exports  increafed  near  £20000  fterling. 

In  later  times  when  larger  emiftions  have  been  made, 
the  exports  have  proportionably  increafed.  In  1755 
£ 3 5000  were  remitted  :  and  in  1756  £30000. — In  1757, 
the  exports  amounted  to  £268,426  6  6 — Afterwards  our 
emiftions  were  ftill  greater,  and  in  one  year  of  the  war, 
the  exports  rofe  to  more  than  £700,000  fterling. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  increafe  of  our  importations 
is  foleiy  owing  to  the  emiftions  of  paper  money  ;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  very  great  caufe  of  that  increafe.  It  is 
undoubtedly  owing  in  part  to  the  increafe  of  people  by 
propagation,  and  the  influx  of  foreigners.  But  fuch  great 
and  Judden  increafes  as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  lnort 

fpace 
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%er6  to  Great- Britain.  If  any  inconveniencies  were 
feared  from  this  kind  of  currency,  means  might 
have  been  found  to  prevent  them,  without  utterly 
abolifh'ng  it :  but  now*  the  apprehenfion  of  mif* 
chiefs  that  might  have  been  more  eafily  obviated 
has  deprived  us  of  real  benefits,  5 

Perhaps  no  mode  could  be  deviled  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  public,  or  to  individuals,  than 
our  method  of  emitting  bills  in  this  province  for 
our  own  ufe.  They  are  lent  out  upon  good  fecu- 
rity,  chiefly  real,  at  the  intereft  of  five  per  cent 
The  borrowers  are  allowed  a  long  term  for  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  funis  borrowed  being  divided  into 

fpace  of  feven  or  five  years,  from  1723  to  1730,  and  from 
1737  to  J742,  could  not  In  any  great  degree  proceed 
from  the  increafe  by  propagation;  and  at  that  time  I 
think  foreigners  did  not  flow  in  upon  us  in  fuch  numbers 
as  they  fince  have  done.  In  the  war  large  Aims  were 
brought  among  us  for  the  maintenance  of°the  fleets  and 
armies,  it  is  true  :  but  that  oiir  currency  was  then  of  great 
utility  is  evident,  becaufe  when  the  greateft  quantity  of  it 
was  pafling,  bills  of  exchange  wrere  lower  than  they  were 
for  a  long  time  before,  or  have  been  fince. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  complaint  of  the  fcarcity 
of  money  in  America ,  particularly  in  this  province,  can¬ 
not  be  Well  founded,  as  we  have  lately  had  fuch  large 
enuflions.  I  am  very  fcnfible  how  liable  perfons  are  to 
errors  in  queftions  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  fpcak  with  diffidence  on  the  fubject. 

I  erhaps  the  following  obfervations  may  in  fome  meafurc 
anfwer  the  obje£Iion.  ilf.  About  one  hall  of  the  emif- 
flons  is  funk*  zdly.  A  very  great  part  of  the  bills  now 
circulating,  are  pafling  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
3d! y.  Our  gold  and  filver  are  font  to  Great -Britain ,  fo 
that  but  (mall  quantities  thereof  are  now  current  among 
us — and  therefore  we  muff  almofl:  entirely  rely  on  our 
paper  for  the  medium  of  domeflic  commerce.  Laftly, 
It  does  not  feem  probable,  that  we  fhould  have  heard  fuch 
great  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  if  the  extreme 
reftriclions  of  otir  commerce,  had  not  fo  generally  pre¬ 
vented  oui  ufual  methods  of  acquiring  it. 

C  equal 
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equal  portions,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  one  of  thefe 
with  the  imereft  of  the  whole,  every  year  during 
the  term.  This  renders  the  payments  very  eafy  •, 
and  as  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  borrow  a  large  fum, 
a  great  number  are  accommodated.  The  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  regulations  are  obvious.  Thefe 
bills  reprefent  money  in  the  fame  manner  that 
money  reprefents  other  things.  As  long  therefore 
as  the  quantity  is  proportioned  to  the  ufes,  thefe 
emiffions  have  the  fame  effedts,  that  the  gradual  in- 
trodudtion  of  additional  fums  of  money  would  have. 
People  of  very  fmall  fortunes  are  enabled  to  pur- 
chafe  and  cultivate  land,  which  is  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  in  fettling  new  countries,  or  to  carry  on 
fome  bufinefs,  that  without  fuch  affiftance  they 
would  be  incapable  of  managing:  For  no  private 
perfon  would  lend  money  on  fuch  favourable  terms. 
From  the  borrowers  the  currency  pafles  into  other 
hands,  encreafes  confumption,  raifes  the  prices  of 
commodities,  quickens  circulation,  and  after  com¬ 
municating  a  vigour  to  all  kinds  of  induftry,  re¬ 
turns  in  its  courfe  into  the  pofifeffion  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers,  to  repay  them  for  that  labour  which  it  may 
properly  be  faid  to  have  produced.  They  deliver 
it,  according  to  the  original  contradts,  into  the 
treafury,  where  the  intereft  raifes  a  fund  without 
the  impofition  of  taxes,  for  the  public  ufe. 

While  emiffions  are  thus  condudted  with  pru¬ 
dence,  they  may  be  compared  to  fprings,  whofe 
water  an  induftrious  and  knowing  farmer  fpreacis  in 
many  meandering  rivulets  through  his  gardens  and 
meadows,  and  after  it  has  refrefhed  all  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  tribes  it  meets  with,  and  has  fet  them  agrowing, 
leads  it  into  a  refervoir,  where  it  anfwers  fome  new 
purpofe. 


' 
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If  it  could  be  poflible  to  eftablifli  a  currency 
throughout  the  colonies,  on  fome  foundation  of  this 
kind,  perhaps  greater  benefits  might  be  derived 
from  it,  than  would  be  generally  believed  without 
the  trial. 

With  refpeft  to  the  reftriftions  laid  on  our  trade 
to  foreign  plantations ,  it  has  been  alledged,  as  a 
reafon  for  them,  cc  that  our  iflands  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  ”  They  ought  to  be  :  But  fhould  the 
intereft  of  one  colony  be  preferred  to  that  of  ano¬ 
ther  ?  Should  the  welfare  of  millions  be  facrificed 
to  the  magnificence  of  a  few  ?  If  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  one  colony  mud  arife  from  the  depref- 
fion  of  another,  fliould  not  fuch  injuftice  be  re- 
d refled  ? 

There  is  a  vaft  difference  to  be  made  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  gains  of  any  particular  branch  of  bufinefs 
to  the  public ,  and  to  individuals.  The  advantages 
to  the  lad  may  be  fmal!,  and  yet  great  to  the  firft, 
or  the  reyerfe.  The  ftatutes  made  to  reftrain  the 

trade  of  the  continent  in  ||  favour  of  the  iflands, 

feem 


I!  “  The  agents  for  New-Torf  in  their  contcft  with  the 
fugar  colonies,  affirmed,  T  hat  their  winters  being  fcvcie, 
obliged  them  to  take  off  more  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom  (for  which  they  remitted  gold  and  filver) 
than  all  the  ifands  (Jamaica  excepted)  put  togcthei  3  an^ 

which  I  believe  has  remained  uncontradidted. 

Be  awes  s  Lex.  mere.  red. 

If  one  province  then  exceeded  all  our  IVeJl- Indies , 
except  Jamaica ,  in  this  particular,  what  proportion  would 
that  fingle  ifland  bear  now  to  all  the  reji  of  the  continental 

colonies  ?  ^ 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  from  England 

to  the  Northern  Colonies ,  and  to  the  Jr  ejl- India  IJlandSj 

will  fhew  they  were  nearly  equal  fome  time  ago  ;  that 

thofe  to  the  Northern  Colonics  now  vaftly  exceed,  and  are 

C  2  prodt- 
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feem  to  tend  rather  towards  promoting  J  partial 
than  general,  interetts  5  and  it  appears  to  me  no 

paradox 

,  •  A 

prodigioufly  increafing,  while  thofe  to  the  Iflands  have 
continued  nearly  the  fame. 

From  1744  to  1748,  inclufive. 


Northern  Colonies . 

1/44  £640,114  12  4 

*745  —  534,3  *6 
l7 4^  —  754,945 

1 747  —  7-6,648 

1748  —  830,243 


'otal  £3,486,268 


JV *fl -India  Iflands. 


2 

5 

503,669 

*9 

9 

4 

3 

472>994 

19 

7 

3 

5 

856,463 

18 

6 

16 

9 

“ — "*•  734j°95 

15 

3 

1 

"C^tal  £3,363,337 

10 

10 

Difference  122,930 

10 

4 

^3,486,268 

1 

2 

From  1754  to  1758,  inclufive. 

A  or  to  cm  Colonies .  Weft- India  Iflands 


*754  £1,246,615  i  u 

1 75  9  —  1773848  6  10 

1756  —  1,428,720  18  10 

1757  —  1,727,924  2  10 

1758  —  1,832,948  13  10 


£68s>67$  3  o 

694,667  13  3 

733,458  16 
776,488  o 
877,571  19  II 


3 

6 


* ota^  £7,4i43°57  4  3  Total  £3,767,841  12  11 

Difference  3,646,215  u  4 

£734H,o57  4  3 


1  otal  for  the  Northern  Colonies*  in  the)  r  oc  /0 
firft  Term  -  -1-  j  £3,486,268  1 

Ditto ,  in  the  fecond  Term  — -  7,414,057  4 


2 

3 


Increafe,  £3,9*7,789  3 


Total  for  the  Weft -India  Iflands ,  in  7  r  , 
the  fir  ft  Term  ^  — i  }£3,363,337  10  10 

DittOy  in  the  fecond  Term  -  -  ■■  ■  •  3,767,841  12  11 


Increafe,  only  £0,404,504  2  1 

The  difference  between  the  employment  afforded  to  the 
manufacturers  of  England ?  by  the  Northern  Colonies  and  by 

the 
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paradox  to  fay,  that  the  public  would  be  as  great  a 
gainer,  if  eftates  there  were  fo  f  moderate,  that  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  W °Jl-lnd:a  gentlemen  who  now 
fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  could  obtain  that 
frequently  expenfive  honour. 

It  is  allowed  by  thofe  well  acquainted  with  the 
i [lands,  that  they  cannot  fupply  Great  Britain  and 
thefe  colonies  with  fugar  and  other  articles,  and 
that  they  can  by  no  means  confume  the  proJudions 
of  thefe  colonies  »  yet  in  "  favour  to  them,  we  are 

aimed 

th tJVeJi-India  JJlands r,  is  dill  greater  than  it  may  appear 
to  be  from  the  firft  view  of  the  preceding  account  i  f  or  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  Eajl- India  goods  is  exported  to 
the  laft  than  to  the  firft ;  and  the  Englifh  manufactures 
confumed  by  them  generally  derive  their  value  from  the 
nchnefs  of  the.  materials,  many  of  which  are  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  but  thofe  we  confume,  chiefly  de¬ 
rive  their  value  from  the  work  beftowed  upon  them*  (Vije 
note  to  pages  2  and  3.J 

J  Vide  Note  to  page  5. 

f  A  great  advantage  which  the  French  have  over  the 
Bnglijh  in  their  fugar  colonies,  is  their  Agrarian  law , 
whereby  monopolilts  are  prevented  from  engrofling  too 
much  land  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  whites  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  the  land  improved,  more  commodities  raifed,  the 
planters  obliged  to  a  more  frugal  way  of  living ,  and  all  things 
rendered  cheaper .  By  thefe  means  AAartnuco  can  mutter 
16,000  fighting  men  ;  but  Jamaica ,  which  is  near  three 
times  as  large,  only  4000.”'  Tucker  on  trade, 

*  It  is  recited  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  2d.  ch.  13,  now  made 
perpetual,  cc  that  the  Sugar  colonies  could  not  carry  on 
their  trade  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign 
Sugar  Colonies,  without  tome  advantage  and  relief  given 
to  them  by  Great-BritainA  That  advantage  given  by 
Great-Britain — was  to  compel  the  continental  Colonies  to 
take  their  productions  at  any  price  they  pleafe  to  afk — In 
fhort,  to  grant  them  a  monopoly  for  Sugars.  This  was 
Xsklmg  from  one  indeed  to  give  to  another  \  but  goes  not  to 

the 
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almoft  entirely  prevented  from  fending  thefe  pro¬ 
ductions  to  any  other  markets.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  fell  our  commo¬ 
dities  to  them  at  fo  low  a  price,  as  not  to  pay  the 
fii  ft  coft  and  freight ;  while  we,  being  in  a  manner 
prohibited  from  getting  the  Weft-India  productions, 
for  which  we  have  occafion,  any  where  elfe  but 
from  them,  muft  pay  extravagantly  for  them. 

Nor  is  this  management  attended,  as  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  with  any  benefit  to  the  Mother  Country, 
but  with  a  difadvantage  ;  either  where  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  plantations  are  confumed  among 
us,  or  re  exported  to  Europe .  By  the  compulfion 
on  us  to  take  from  our  iflands,  the  price  of  their 
productions  is  raifed  on  the  people  of  Great- Britain. 
The  Revenue  would  be  encreafed  by  this  reftriftion 
being  taken  off,  as  we  fhould  willingly  pay  a  moderate 
duty  upon  importations  from  the  French  and  Spani¬ 
ards,  without  attempting  to  run  them  ;  while  a  very 
eoniiderable  duty  would  be  paid  on  the  §  fugars  of 

our 

the  root  of  the  evil ;  as  the  next  preceding  note  evidently 
ihews.  For  if  Great-  Britain  fhould  facrifice  her  own  i»- 
terefts  and  thofe  of  her  continental  colonies  ftill  more,  if 
it  be  pokble ,  to  the  jntereft  of  thefe  iflanders,  they  never 
will  cc  carry  on  their  trade  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  foreign  fugar  colonies,5’  until  there  is  the  fame 
moderation  in  their  eftates,  and  the  fame  frugality  in  their 
living.  By  a  very  fingular  difpofition  of  affairs,  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  are  fettled  on  a  republican  prin¬ 
ciple',  while  thofe  of  a  kingdom  in  many  refpefts  rejembhng 
o  commomvealth,  are  cantoned  out  among  a  few  lo)  dsy 
vefted  with  defpotic  power  over  myriads  of  vajfals ,  and 
fupported  in  the  pomp  of  Bajfa  s  by  their  flavery* 

§  The  reftriftion  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  foreign 
plantations  for  Molaffes,  is  particularly  grievous  and  im¬ 
politic,  as  the  Molaffes  brought  from  thence  was  diitiHed 
for  the  fifneries ,  the  Indian  and  Guinea  trades,  the  proat 

of  which  centered  in  Great- Bri tain.  It  is  faid,  our  vef- 

lcls 
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our  iflands,  which,  inftead  of  coming  to  us,  would 
then  go  to  Great -Britain.  Befides,  whatever  ex¬ 
traordinary  price  we  pay  for  the  productions  of  our 
own  iflands,  muft  leflen  our  demand  for  Britijh 
manufactures  •,  fince  it  is  an  |j  undeniable  truth,  that 

what 


fels  now  buy  fpiritous  liquors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  from 
the  Dutch . 

||  This  cannot  be  difputcd  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  America .  The  increafe  of  a  man’s  wealth  there 
fhews  itfelf  in  a  greater  confumption  of  Britijh  manufac¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds. - This  reafoning  in  favour  of  the 

continental  colonies  trade  with  foreign  plantations,  is 
confirmed  by  what  Sir  Jfah  Child  mentions  of  New- 

England . - He  fays, — u  England  lofes  by  the  unlimited 

trade  of  this  colony  to  other  foreign  plantations,  but  gains 
by  her  direcl  trade  to  Old  England ,  from  whence  fhe  ex¬ 
ports  manufactures  to  ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports.” 
(See  the  note  to  page  z.)  What  was  it  then  that  enabled 
New- England  to  pay  ten  times  the  value  of  her  imports  to 
England ,  but  the  profits  of  her  trade  to  foreign  plantations  ? 
This  appears  to  be  a  direct  authority  in  iupport  of  the 
arguments  hereafter  ufed.  It  feems  therefore  that  Great - 
Britain  of  late,  through  too  great  eagernefs  to  gather 
golden  fruits,  has  fhaken  the  tree  before  they  were  full 
grown.  With  a  little  patience  they  would  ripen,  and  then 
of  themfelves  drop  into  her  lap. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  by  carrying  on  a 
trade  with  their  foreign  neighbours ,  do  not  only  occafion  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  Europe  being 
fent  from  hence  to  them ,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duCt  of  America  to  be  font  from  them  hither,  which  would 
cthervjife  be  carried  from ,  and  brought  to  Europe  by foreigner 
but  an  encreafe  of  the  feamen  and  navigation  in  thofe 
parts,  which  is  of  great  ftrength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as 
of  great  advantage  to  our  plantations  in  general.  And 
though  fome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  preventing  the 
importations  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies  they  produce^  hut 
fuffer  particular  planters  to  keep  great  runs  of  land  in  their  pof 
fejfion  uncultivated ,  with  defign  to  prevent  new  fettlements, 
whereby  they  imagine  the  prices  of  their  commodities 
may  be  affeCled  ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  Markets 

cf  Grcat-Britain  depend  on  the  markets  of  Europe  in 

'  genet"a*j 
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we  fhould  fave  in  that  way,  would  be  chiefly 
-fpent  in  this.  It  may  a]fo  juftly  be  added,  that  our 
commerce  with  the  foreign  plantations,  carries  to 
them  very  confiderable  quantities  of  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures,  for  their  confumption.  f 

If  our  importations  from  them  fhould  be  re-^ 
exported  to  Europe ,  the  profits  would  center  in 
Great-Britain ,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  our 
trade.  T  ne  ftatute  pafled  in  the  twenty- fifth  year 
of  Charles  the  fecond,  indeed  mentions  this  prac¬ 
tice  as  injurious.  It  might  be  fo,  if  regarded 
without  its  attendant  circumftances ;  but  if  they 
are  taken  into  view,  and  it  be  confidered,  that  if 
We  do  not  carry  thefe  productions  to  Europe,  fo¬ 
reigners  will,  no  mifehief  feems  likely  toenfuefroni 
our  becoming  the  carriers.  § 

1  he  reftriction  alio  with  regard  to  our  iron,  is 
thought  particularly  fevere.  Whenever  we  can  get 
a  better  price  in  Great-Britain  than  elfewhere,  it  is 
unnecelTary  ;  whenever  we  can  get  a  better  price  in 


general ,  and  that  the  European  markets  in  general  depend 
on  the  proportion  between  the  annual  confumption  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually  produced  by  all 
nations  ;  it  muft  follow.*  that  whether  we  or  foreigners  are 
the  producers,  carriers ,  importers  and  exporters  of  Ameri¬ 
can  produce,  yet  their  refpeCiive  prices  in  each  colony  (the 
difference  of  freight,  cuftoms  and  importations  confidered) 
will  always  bear  proportion  to  the  general  confumption  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  each  fort,  produced  in  all  colonies ,  and 
in  all  parts,  allowing  only  for  the  ufual  contingencies  that 
trade  and  commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
liable  to  in  all  countries.55 

Postlethwayt’s  Univ.  DiCt.  of  Trade  and  Commerce* 
f  See  the  preceding  note. 

§  See  the  preceding  note. 

Other 
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other  .places  ‘c  *s  *  prejudicial.  Cargoes  compofed 

ot  this  metal,  provifions  and  lumber,  have  been 
found  to  anlwer  very  well  at  the  Portuguefe  and 
iome  other  markets;  and  as  the  laft  articles  are 
frequently  very  low,  and  our  foreign  trade  is  re¬ 
duced  to  io  few  commodities,  the  taking  away  any 
one  of  them  muft  be  hurtful  to  us.  Indeed  to 
require  us  to  fend  all  our  iron  to  Great-Britain  is 
in  the  opinion  of  fome  of  our  mod  judicious  mer¬ 
chants,.  to  require  an  impoffibility  :  For  as  this 
article  is  fo  heavy,  and  fuch  fmall  quantities  can  be 
fent  in  one  velfel,  they  affert,  that  we  cannot  find 
weight  uire£tly  home  for  one  half  of  it. 


Besides  the  circumfiances  already  mentioned  to 
prove  the  injurious  confequences  of  the  late  reftric- 
tions,  there  is  another,  which  has  great  force  in 
perluading  me  that  our  trade  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  more  encouraged  and  extended  at  this  time,  than 
was  orrnerly  neceftary.  Our  fcttlements  then  com¬ 
prehended  only  a  narrow  ftrip  along  the  fliore  of 
the  ocean  ;  they  were  lefs  populous ;  and  their 
ciutance  from  the  fea  ports  being  fmall,  they  were 
lupplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted  from  thence, 
without  any  length  of  inland  carriage.  But  now 
we  have  penetrated  boundlefs  fortfts,  have  paffed 
over  immenfe  mountains,  and  are  daily  pufhing 
further  and  further  into  the  wildernefs,  the  inhabit 
tants  of  thefe  remote  regions,  muft  of  necefllty 
Mold  very  little  intercourfe  with  thofe  which  arc 


*  If  the  colonies  can  get  more  by  carrying  their  iron  in 
foreign  ports,  than  to  Great- Britain,  (and  if  they  cannot- 
there  is  no  occafion  of  a  law  to  compel  them  to  carry  it  ro 
Great-Britain)  they  will  be  more  able  to  make  larger 
demands  for  Britijh  manufactures;  fo  that  Great-Britain 
will  gain  the  proiits  of  our  iron,  to  make  up  her  lofs  by 
what  £he  takes  from  Sweden. 
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* 

near  the  fea,  unlefs  a  very  extenfive  commerce 
ftiall  enable  thefe  to  fuppiy  them  with  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  *  foreign  commodities  as  they  want,  and 
at  fuch  prices  as  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Every 
reftridion  on  our  trade,  feems  to  be  a  reftridion 
on  this  intercourfe,  and  muft  gradually  cut  off  the 
connection  of  the  interior  parts  with  the  maritime 
and  the  mother  country. 

But  it  is  unneceffary  to  endeavour  to  prove  by 
reafoning  on  thefe  things,  that  we  JhaU  fuffer ,  for 
we  already  fuffer.  Trade  is  decaying;  and  all 
credit  is  expiring.  +  Money  is  become  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  that  reputable  freeholders  find  it 
impoflible  to  pay  debts  which  are  trifling  in  com- 
parifon  to  their  eftates.  If  creditors  fue,  and  take 
out  executions,  the  lands  and  perfonal  eftate,  as 
the  fale  muft  be  for  ready  money,  are  fold  for  a 
j'mall  part  of  what  they  were  worth  when  the  debts 
were  contracted.  The  debtors  are  ruined.  The 
creditors  get  but  part  of  their  debts,  and  that 
ruins  them.  Thus  the  conlumers  break  the  fhop- 
keepers ;  they  break  the  merchants  ;  and  the  fhock 
muft  be  felt  as  far  as  London.  Fortunate,  indeed, 
is  the  man  who  can  get  fatisfadion  in  Money  for 
any  part  of  his  debt,  in  fome  counties ;  for  in 

*  It  is  apprehended,  that  if  the  greateft  part  of  the 
commodities  demanded  by  the  back  country  fliould  not  be 
Britijh  but  Weft-  Indian,  yet  it  muft  be  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain  to  promote  this  trade  by  all  means.  For  it  the 
country  nearer  the  fea  grows  rich  by  fupplying  them  with 
the  produ&ions  of  the  Wejl-lndies ,  thefe  will  certainly 
continue  greater  quantities  of  Britijh  manufactures- 

t  It  is  faid  that  in  Virginia ,  the  flierift's,  inftead  of  rai¬ 
ling  the  annual  levies,  have  been  obliged  to  make  returns 
into  the  treafury,  of  efteiSts  which  they  have  taken  in  exe¬ 
cution,  but  could  not  fell,  as  there  were  no  bidders  for 
ready  money. 


many 
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many  infiances,  after  lands  and  goods  have  been 
repeatedly  advertifed  in  the  public  gazettes,  and 
expoftd  to  fale,  not  a  buyer  appears. 

Bv  thefe  means  multitudes  are  already  ruin?d, 
and  the  eftates  of  others  are  melting  awav  in  the 
fame  manner.  Ic  muft  ftrke  any  one  with  great 
furprize  and  concern,  to  hear  of  the  number  of 
debtors  difcharged  every  court  by  our  infolvent 
aft.  Though  our  courts  are  held  every  quarter, 
yet  at  the  laft  term  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  no  lefs  than  thirty-five  perfons  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  that  aft.  If  it  be  confidered  that 
this  law  extends  only  to  thofe  who  do  not  owe 
any  Angle  debt  above  £.  150,  that  many  are 
daily  releafed  by  the  lenity  of  their  creditors, 
and  that  many  more  remove,  without  their  know¬ 
ledge,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  to  which  the  people  are 
reduced. 

If  thefe  effefts  are  produced  already,  what  can 
we  expeft,  when  the  fame  caufes  fhall  have  ope¬ 
rated  longer?  What  can  we  expeft,  when  the  ex- 
haufted  colonies  fhall  feel  the  Stamp  Act  draw¬ 
ing  off,  as  it  were,  the  laft  drops  of  their  blood  ? 
From  whence  is  the  filver  to  come,  with  which 
the  taxes  impofed  by  this  aft,  and  the  duties 
impofed  by  other  late  afts,  are  to  be  paid  ?  Or 
how  will  our  merchants  and  the  lower  ranks  of  peo - 
pie ,  on  whom  the  force  of  thefe  regulations  will 
fall  firft,  and  with  the  greateft  violtnc  bear  this 
additional  load  ? 

These  laft  are  to  be  confidered  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  thofe  of  the  fame  claffes  in  Great - 
Britain .  Tdhe.  e  the  nature  of  their  employments, 

D  z  and 
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and  the  plenty  of  money  give  them  very  little 
occafion  to  make  con  crafts  in  writing;  but  hcte 
they  are  continually  making  them,  and  are  obliged 
to  do  fo.  The  Stamp  Act,  therefore,  wi]l°be 
feverely  felt  by  thefe,  in  whofe  welfare  the  prof- 
perity  of  a  ftate  is  always  fo  much  interefted  ; 
and  *  tramfers  o<  property,  that  ought,  in  new 
countries  particularly,  to  be  made  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible,  will  be  much  difcouraged.  From  the‘ne- 
ceffity  they  are  under  of  making  contrafts  to  be 
executed  afterwords,  the  lower  ranks  of  people  here 
are  frequently  engaged  in  law  fuits ;  and  as  the 
law  is  already  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  fubjeft  in  all 
parts  of  the  Britijh  dominions,  this  aft  will  ren¬ 
der  it  deftruftive  here;  for  the  neceffities,  the 
follies  and  the  paflions  of  mankind,  will  not  fuffer 

them  to  ceafe  from  harraffing  one  another  in  that 

way. 

V  ♦ 

^  Is  either  are  the  merchants  here  by  any  means 
able  to  bear  taxes,  as  they  do  at  home.  A  very 
g'Cat  number  of  them  there  put  fuch  flocks  into 
trade,  as  would  be  thought  large  fortunes  among 
us  ^  and  our  merchants  would  think  themfelves 
veiy  happy  to  leave  off  bufinefs  with  fuch  eflates 
as  the  others  begin  with.  I  fpeak  of  the  mer~ 

*  In  th.e  prefent  fcarcity  of  money,  the  fellers  of  lands, 
negro. s,  o<x.  etc.  always  infift  on  having  part  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  in  hand-—  i  he  buyers,  unlefs  they  happen  to 
he  rich  ^nen,  find  it  impofiible  to  comply  with  this  term, 
un«.  (s  tney  borrow  money,  which  cannot  now  be  done 
but  m  very  fmall  parcels  from  different  perfons.— Each 
or  theie  muff  have  a  bond  ;  and  each  of  thofe  bonds  muff 
P'V  Iramp-duty  of  one  fhilling  fferling,  if  the  fum 
e  a.ove  ten  pounds  and  under  twenty— and  if  above 
twenty  pounds  and  under  forty,  one  fhilling  and  fix- 

pence  fferling- — befides  a  heavy  duty  on  the  original 
contract# 

chants 
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chants  in  general  ;  for  we  have  on  the  continent 
individuals  who  are  rich,  but  their  number  is  too 
inconfiderable  to  deferve  any  notice  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Befides,  the  intered  of  money  being  lower 
at  home  than  what  it  is  here,  thofe  who  trade  on 
borrowed  flocks,  can  do  it  to  much  greater 
advantage  there  than  we  can.  Indeed,  among  us 
it  is  almoft  impoflable  to  get  money  to  trade  upon 
at  any  rate.  How  unequal,  under  the  prefent 
difadvantages,  a  merchant’s  commerce  will  be  to 
the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  Stamp 
Act  on  his  policies,  fees  with  clerks,  charter  par¬ 
ties,  protefts,  his  other  notarial  afts,  his  letters, 
and  even  his  advertifements,  experience,  I  am  afraid 
will  unhappily  prove. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  that  this  Aft  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  on  thofe  who  are  lead  able  to  bear 
it ;  and  if  our  merchants  and  people  of  little  fub- 
flance  laoguifh  under  it,  all  others  muft  be  af- 

taxation,  hath  always  been 
by  making  as  exaft  an  edimate  as  could  be  formed 
of  each  man’s  eflate;  by  which  means,  our  taxes 
have  been  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  thofe 
who  were  to  pay  them.  Few  perfons  are  employed 
in  the  collection  of  them;  their  allowance  is  very 
moderate;  and  therefore  the  expence  is  fmall.  No 
exceffive  penalties,  no  tribes  of  informers,  no 
dreadful  and  cfetedable  courts  are  necefiary.  This 
I  imagine,  is  the  mode  of  taxation,  which  in  young 
colonies,  will  be  found  to  be  lead  oppreffive  and 
dedruftive,  and  certainly  the  mod  equal  :  But  by 
the  Scamp  Aft,  the  ;£  wealthy  who  have  money 

to 

%  If  a  rich  man  buys  land,  it  is  generally  from  the 
di {fretted,  and  therefore  the  fellers  tttuation  will  oblige 
him  to  pay  for  the  deed,  when  the  other  infills  on  it ;  and 

when 


t 

to  let  out  at  intereft,  or  to  make  purchafes,  and 
undoubtedly  ought  to  pay  the  mod  towards  the 
public  charges,  will  cfcape  thefe  taxes,  while  the 
whole  weight  of  them  will  fall  on  the  neceflitous 
and  indudrious,  who  mod  of  all  require  relief  and 
(encouragement. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  <c  That  the  merchants 
will  not  be  affefted  by  thefe  taxes,  becaufe  they 
will  raile  the  prices  of  their  goods  in  proportion, 
ar.d  that  at  length  all  taxes  mujt  arife  from  lands” 

This  rule  feems  more  applicable  to  very  popu¬ 
lous  and  rich  countries,  where  the  manufacturers 
and  landholders  through  necefiity  or  the  force  of 
tafhions,  have  prefling  demands  upon  the  mer¬ 
chants,  than  to  fuch  a  country  as  this,  where  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  live  on  their  lands 
in  a  very  plain  way.  For  by  pra&ifing  a  dridt 
frugality  and  indudry,  we  may  render  our  dives 
more  independent  of  the  merchants,  Uan  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  more  populous  and  wealthy  dates 
will  permit  the  other  clafles  of  their  people  to  be. 
The  high  prices  therefore  which  our  merchants 
impofe  upon  their  goods,  will  difcourage  the 
fale  of  them,  and  confequcntly  they  mud  “  be 
affedted  by  the  taxes,”  which  oblige  them  to  raife 
the  prices  in  this  manner. 

However,  granting  that  all  taxes  mud  arife 
from  lands  •,  it  follows,  that  where  the  profits  of 
the  lands  are  fmall,  they  can  bear  but  fmall  taxes. 
The  more  labour  is  bedowed  on  them,  the  greater 
the  profits  will  be,  and  the  taxes  may  be.  In  old 

when  a  man  borrows  money,  every  body  knows  who  pays 
for  the  bonds  and  mortgages. 

populous 


* . 
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populous  countries  there  is  an  opportunity  of  be* 
flowing  this  labour,  and  the  manner  ot  do  ng  it 
is  well°underftood.  Thus  in  England ,  the  profits* 
of  land  are  fo  great,  as  to  fupport  a  very  large 
number  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  fplendor,  and 
to  afford  means  of  raifing  taxes  to  an  amazing 
amount.  Nor  are  the  workers  of  the  land  un¬ 
rewarded  ;  for  the  farmers  have  fuch  long  leafes, 
and  other  encouragements,  that  they  thiive  and 
live  comfortably,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
wealthy. 

How  different  is  the  cafe  in  America  ?  The 
inhabitants  being  fcattered  thin  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  labourers  being  very  fcarce,  they  think 
themfelves  fortunate,  it  they  can  clear  their  land, 
fence  it,  and  any  how  put  their  grain  into  the 
ground  in  feafon.  Manuring  or  ||  improving  foi.s 
is  not  known,  except  in  fome  imall  doles  near 
cities  3  but  every  one  muff  be  content  with  what 
his  land  will  yield  of  itfelf.  With  this  it  muL 
be  confidered,  that  at  leaft  four  fifths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  America ,  live  upon  farms  either  of  their 
own,  or  rented,  and  fpend  their  tmall  profits  m 
maintaining  their  families ;  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  from  the  length  and  feverity  ot  our  winters. 


II  “  Further,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  our  lands  are 
not  fufficiently  cultivated,  even  where  they  are  capable 
of  great  improvement.  Hence  large  tracts  ierve  V 
maintain  a  fmall  number  of  people.  If  we  alk, ,why  t 
lands  (meaning  in  Scotland)  are  fo  ill  < :ult‘''at!d’  by il  d 
the  obvious  causes  arifing  from  the  1 0VER1 Y 
unsklilfulness  of  many  ot  our  farmers,  the  short¬ 
ness  of  their  leases,  and  other  things  which  will 
occur  upon  the  leaft  reflexion,  it  is  not  a  little  owing  to  a 

want  of  inclination  for  agriculture,  &c. 

Dissertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

that 
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that  the  whole  produce  of  a  man’s  farm  is  no; 
iufficient  to  maintain  his  family  and  flock.  * 

We  are  informed,  that  an  opinion  has  been  in-' 

colonies  ^  Britain ,  that  the' 

vvhHe  Ihe  k  h  -°Wing  "ealth  and  luxury, 
cVhr  m  ldbounnS  under  an  enormous  load  of 
. r:  ^ever.  was  ^ere  a  greater  miftake.  This 

'  outrides  h°?  fl'ght  obfervations  ™de  in 

es  during  the  late  war,  when  large  fums  of 

money 

Small  as  the  value  of  our  land  is  it  ic  -n-.’ll  a 
The  r/r/Jrof^  neotlthey  C3?  make.  by  manufactures. 

Sca;nabedble.re  Si 

t  '  ^  js  certain,  that  from  the  very  time  Sir  Walter 

%ss,  Xdas .“sjses  saris1 
xs  as**  °i 

a-ffi  u-  Produced  very  little  advantage.  But  as  thefe 

wSedCS  NOV"  2’17  fu™°u"ted»  ?hofe  complaints 
.mimed.  ISo  fooner  were  thefe  lamentations  over  but 

others  in  their  Head  j  when  it  could  be  no  longcT  faid 

that  the  colonies  were  ufelefs,  it  was  alledged  that  thev 

were  not  ufeful  enough  to  their  mother  country  that 

free  et^tI^/  0!dedlW'ahnXeS’  -they  Were  absolutely 
tree,  that  the  planters  lived  like  princes,  while  the  inh/- 

ThistS  °  ^ngla,nd laboured  hard  for  a  tolerable  fubfiftence 
rh,s  produced  cuftoms  and  impofitions,  which  if  vHe 

S  S  5“? «r, w 

both”  ’  nd  conrecluentIy  become  detrimental  to 

Postleth  w  i  $  univ,  di£l.  of  trade  and  comm. 
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fchoney  w£re  fpent  here  in  fupport  of  fleets  and  ar 


mies.  Our  productions  were  then  in  great  demand, 
and  trade  flourifhed.  Having  a  number  of  (Gran¬ 
gers  among  us,  the  people,  naturally  not  ungene¬ 
rous  or  inhofpi table,  indulged  themfelves  in  many 
uncommon  expences.  But  the  caufe  of  this  gaiety 
has  ceafed,  and  all  the  effcdt  remaining,  is,  that 
we  are  to  be  treated  as  a  rich  people,  when  we  are 
really  poor.  Tally  mentions  a  man  who  loft  an 
honourable  office,  by  the  homely  entertainment  he 
gave  the  people  of  Rome ,  when  he  could  have  af¬ 
forded  a  better;  but  we  have  loft  vaftly  more  by 
the  imprudent  excefs  of  kindnefs,  with  which  we 
have  treated  the  people  of  Great  Britain  who  have 
come  among  us,  at  an  expence  that  did  not  fait  our 
fortunes. 

•  ,  t  ,  * 

To  all  the  difadvantages  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  it  muft  be  added,  that  our  markets  are 
much  more  precarious  than  thofe  at  home.  It  is 
Computed,  that  one  half  of  the  people  there  live 
in' cities,  and  confequently  there  muft  be  a  perpe¬ 
tual  domelHc  demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  and  foreign  markets  are  nor  far  diftant  for 
the  overplus.  Here  the  quantity  fold  for  confump- 
tion  among  us  is  fmall,  and  moft  of  the  foreign 
markets  are  very  remote. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign  to  bring  down  the  pride  of 
ihefe  Princely  Planters,  fuch  heavy  impoiitions 
were  laid  in  Great  Britain  on  tobacco,  that  the  inhabitants 
pf  Maryland  and  Virginia  ^ere  difeouraged  from  railing  it. 
Then  the  mother  country  felt  her  error,  and  theic 
Princes  were  found  to  be  very  poor  people.  1  hefam^ 
unhappy  fpirit  is  now  producing  the  fame  miftake.  (here 
wants  but  a  very  little  more  weight  upon  Maryland  ana 
Virginia,  to  prevent  their  raifing  tobacco,  and  to  make 
them  and  all  their  fitter  colonics  fink  under  their  multi¬ 
plied  burthens,  * 
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These  reafons  induce  me  to  think,  that  the  co¬ 
lonies,  unlefs  feme  fortunate  events,  not  to  be  ex- 
peded,  fliouid  happen,  cannot  bear  the  reftri&ions 
and  taxations  laid  upon  them  by  their  mother  coun¬ 
try,  without  buffering  very  feverejy.  What  then 
can  we  do  ?  Which  way  fhall  we  turn  ourfclves  ? 
How  may  we  mitigate  the  miferies  of  our  country? 
~reat  Britain  gives  us  an  example  to  guide  us. 

HE  TEACHES  US  TO  MAKE  A  DISTINCTION 

e  e  Tween  her  interests  and  our  own. 

1  caches !  She  requires— commands— infills  upon 
it— threatens— comp.  Is— and  even  diftreffes  us  into 

it. 

\ 

♦ 

We  have  our  choice  of  thefe  two  things— to 
continue  in  our  prefent  limited  and  difadvantage- 
ous  commerce— or  to  promote  manufactures  amono-  • 
ourfelves,  with  a  habit  of  oeconomy,  and  thereby 
remove  the  necefilty  we  are  now  under  of  bein°* 
i  up  plied  by  Great  Brit  air,.  ° 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  of  thefe 
things  is  molt  eligible.  Could  the  tail  of  them  be 
only  fo  far  executed,  as  to  bring  our  demand  for 
Britijh  manufactures  below  the  profits  of  our  fo* 
reign  trade,  and  the  amount  of  our  commodities 
immediately  remitted  home,  thefe  colonies  might 
revive  and  flourifh,  States  and  families  are  en¬ 
riched  by  the  fame  means ;  that  is,  by  being  fo  in¬ 
ti  ukrious  and  frugal,  as  to  fpend  lefs  than  what  they 
raife  can  pay  for. 

We  have  examples  in  this  province,  which  if 
imitated  by  others,  muft  unavoidably  produce  the 
molt  happy  effects  for  us  :  I  mean  the  examples  of 
the  induftrious,  frugal,  honeft  Germans,  Iheir 
lands  are  as  well  cultivated  as  they  can  be  in  this 

new 
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new  country,  and  they  have  the  good  fenfe  to  re¬ 
quire  very  little  provifions  and  clothes  more  than 
they  can  get  from  their  own  farms,  and  make 
with  their  own  hands.  If  we  only  confidcr  for  a 
moment  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  conduct, 
{hould  it  be  general,  we  mu  ft  be  convinced  it  mud 
produce  commerce,  fince  all  fuperBu  tics  would 
be  exported;  and  the  Owners  having  few  demands 
in  return,  that  commerce  would  of  courfe  produce 
wealth. 

*  Indeed  we  fhall  be  compelled,  I  apprehend, 
genera’ly  to  imitate  thefe  examples.  The  late  re¬ 
gulations,  and  our  conftant  remittances  to  Great 
Britain ,  have  extremely  leffened  the  quantity  of 
money  among  us,  and  y*et  thefe  remittances  are 
not  fufficient  to  pay  it;r  thofe  things  we  want  from 
home.  Neceffity  will  teach  us  two  ways  to  re¬ 
lieve  ourfelves.  The  one  is,  to  keep  the  Britijh 
manufadfures  we  purchafe  longer  in  ufe  or  wear 
than  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do.  1  he  other 
is,  to  fupply  their  place  by  manufadlures  of^ur 
own.  I  don’t  fuppofe  our  difficulties  will  immedi¬ 
ately  produce  expert  artffis  among  us ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  here  generally  refide  on  their  lands,  and 
live  in  a  plain  rutlic  way,  they  will  be  able  to  fup¬ 
ply  themfelves  with  many  articles.  Some  author, 
and  I  think  Keyjler ,  fays,  that  in  Switzerland , 
every  family  has  all  the  trades  in  it  that  are  necef- 
fary  for  its  ufe.  Their  work  is  not,  it  m  y  be 
prefumed,  at  all  in  the  tahe  of  London  or  Paris , 
but  it  ferves  their  purpofe ;  and  their  coarfe  clothes 
and  fimple  furniture  enable  them  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  to  defend  their  liberty.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  be,  nay,  already  is,  pradtifed  by  us.  It 
is  furprifing  to  fee  the  linen  and  cloth  that  have 

been  lately  made  among  us.  Many  gentlemen  in 

E  2  this 
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this  city  drefs  now  in  fuits  produced,  manufactured 
and  made  up  in  this  province.  The  doth  is  not 
equal  in  finenefs  to  the  beft  broad  cloth,  but  it  is 
warm,  ftrong,  and  not  very  homely;  and  when 
the  Brttijb  workmen  underftand  that  they  may 
meet  with  better  encouragement  here  than  they 
do  at  home,  I  believe  in  a  few  years  we  fhall  have 
very  different  kinds  of  doth  among  us  from  thefe 
we  nowT  make.  Inftances  are  not  wanting  to  jufti- 
fy  the  moff  fanguine  expectations  on  this  head. 
Spain  ufed  formerly  to  be  entirely  fupplied  with 
cloths  from  England ;  but  in  the  reigns  ~onty  of 
their  two  laft  kings,  Philip  the  Vth,  and  Ferdinand 
the  Vlth,  their  manufactures  have  been  improved 
to  fych  a  degree,  even  by  that  proud  and  indolent 
people,  that  this  commerce  has  entirely  ceafed  in 
moft  parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  France ,  notwithftanding  the  deftruc- 
tive  wars  in  which  fhe  has  been  continually  involv¬ 
ed.  Switzerland  feme  time  ago  fpent  large  fums 
of  money  in  foreign  commodities ;  but  now  they 
maKe  excellent  cloths,  and  good  fiiks,  though  the 
fcheme  at  firil  laboured  under  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  That  country  ufed  alfo  to  be  fupplied  by 
Savoy  with  wine  ;  but  the  Duke  laying  a  duty  upon 
it*  the  Switzers  remonftrated,  but  in  vain.  At 
laft  fome  of  the  principal  men  promoted  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vines,  though  their  predeceffors  had 
never  planted  any.  The  refult  exceeded  their 
hopes.  *  “  The  demand  for  the  Savoyard  wine 
daily  decreafed,  and  inftead  of  the  precarious  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  this  impolitic  duty ,  the  cer¬ 
tain  revenue  was  irretrieveably  loft,  and  the  indu- 
ftrious  fubjeeft  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  la- 
hour.’’ 


J1  Before 
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u  Before  the  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,35 
fays  PoUlethwayt ,  “  our  manufadtures  were  few, 
and  thofe  but  indifferent.  In  thofe  days  we  had 
not  only  our  naval  ftores,  but  our  fhips  from  our 
neighbours.  Germany  furnilhed  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails.  Wine,  paper,  li¬ 
nens,  and  a  thoufand  other  things,  came  from 
France.  Portugal  lupplied  us  with  fugar ;  all  the 
produds  of  America  were  poured  into  us  from 
Spain-,  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us 
the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  at  their  own 
price.” 

•-  •  M  M  •  a  i  L  ■  t  f  4  •  a  r 

* 

t 

The  aftonifhing  alterations  in  all  thefe  particu* 
Jars,  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 

These  inftances,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  may  convince  us,  that  nothing  is 
too  difficult  for  men  to  effeft,  whofe  hearts  are 
filled  with  a  generous  love  of  their  country  ;  and 
they  may  convince  the  world  of  the  dangers  that 
attend  provoking  innovations  in  commerce.  A 
branch  of  trade  once  loft,  is  loft  for  ever.  In 
fhort,  fo  ftrong  a  fpirit  is  raifed  in  thefe  colonies 
by  late  meafures,  and  fuch  fuccefsful  efforts  are 
already  made  among  us,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  the  modern 
regulations  will  teach  America ,  that  fhe  has  re¬ 
sources  within  herfelf,  of  which  file  never  other- 
wife  would  have  thought.  Individuals,  perhaps, 
may  find  their  benefit  in  oppofing  her  ufe  of  thefe 
relources ;  but  I  hope  very,  very  few,  will  wifti 
to  receive  benefits  by  fuch  means.  The  man  who 
would  promote  his  own  interefts  by  injuring  his 
popntry,  is  unworthy  of  the  bleffings  of  iociety. 
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Tt  has  hitherto  been  thought,  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain ,  and  I  hope  it  will  {fill  be  thought, 
that  fufficient  advantages  are  derived  by  her  from 
the  colonies,  without  laying  taxes  upon  them.  To 
reprefent  them  as  an  “  expenfive  appendage  of 
the  Britijh  empire,  that  can  no  other  way  repay 
the  trouble  and  treafure  they  coft  her,”  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greateft  errors ;  and  to  fpend  much 
time  in  refuting  this  notion,  would  be  unnecef- 
fary.  Every  advantage  accruing  to  the  colonies 
by  their  connection  with  the  mother  country,  is 
amply— dearly— paid  for,  by  the  benefits  derived 
to  her  from  them,  and  by  the  reftridtions  of  their 
commerce.  Thtfe  benefits  have  been  allowed  by 
the  bed  writers  to  be  immenfe,  and  *  confift  in 
the  various  employment  and  the  fupport  they  af¬ 
ford  her  people.  If  the  colonies  enable  her  to  pay 
taxes,  is  it  not  as  ufefui  to  her,  as  if  they  paid 
them  ?  Or,  indeed,  may  not  the  colonies  with 
the  ftridteft  propriety  be  faid  to  pay  a  great  part 
of  thofe  taxes,  when  they  confume  the  Britijh  ma- 
nufaftures  loaded  with  the  advanced  prices  occa- 
fioned  by  fuch  taxes?  Or,  further,  as  the  colo¬ 
nies  are  compelled  to  take  thole  manufactures  thus 
•f  loaded,  when  they  might  furnifh  themfelves  fo 

much 


*  Chiefly;  even  the  fupplying  her  with  naval  {lores, 
csfr.  being  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  other 
advantages. 

f  a  If  it  be  afked,  whether  foreigners,  for  what  goods 
they  take  of  us,  do  not  pay  on  that  confumption  a  great 
portion  of  our  taxes  ?  It  is  admitted  they  do.” 

Postlethwayt’s  Great  Britain’s  truefyflem. 

By  the  confumption  of  Britijh  manufactures  in  America, 
we  pay  a  heavier  tax  to  Great  Britain ,  than  if  they  were 
confumed  at  home.  For  in  the  bringing  them  here,  a  vaft 
number  of  merchants,  factors,  brokers  and  feamen  are 

employed. 
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much  cheaper  from  other  countries,  may  not  the 
difference  between  thefe  prices  be  called  an  enor- 
wious  tax  paid  by  them  to  Great  Britain  ?  May 
they  not  alfo  be  faid  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  to  her, 
by  being  compelled  to  carry  their  mod  valuable 
productions  to  her  alone ,  and  to  receive  what  fhe 
pleafes  to  give  for  them,  when  they  might  fell 
them  at  other  markets  to  much  greater  advantage  ? 
Laftly.  tnay  they  not  be  faid  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
to  her,  imbeing  prohibited  from  carrying  on  fuch 
manufactures  as  they  could  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  with  advantage,  and  thus  being  obliged 
to  refort  to  her  for  thofe  things  with  which  they 
might  fupply  themfelves  ?  If  thefe  things  are 
true,  and  can  they  be  denied  !  may  not  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  more  juftly  be  called  expenfive  to  her 
colonies,  than  they  can  be  called  expenfive  to  her  ? 

*  4  * 

What  would  France  give  for  fuch  expenfive  do¬ 
minions?  Would  fhe  refufe  the  empire  of  North 
America ,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  would  fubmit  to 
any  taxes  fhe  fhould  pleafe  to  impofe  ?  Or  would 
fhe  not  rather  afford  them  her  utmoft  prote&ion, 
if  ever  they  Ihould  be  wretched  enough  to  require 

employed,  every  one  of  which  mud  have  fuch  a  profit,  as 
will  enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  family,  if  he 

has  any,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  clear  by  reafon 
of  the  high  taxes. 

So  far  was  the  parliament  from  thinking  in  the  lad  war, 
that  any  furtner  taxes  fhould  be  laid  on  the  colonies,  fo 
convinced  indeed  were  they  that  we  had  exceeded  our  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  fupplies  we  gave  to  the  crown,  that  fevcral 
iums  of  money  were  granted  to  us  as  indemnifications  for 
the  too  heavy  expences  in  which  we  had  involved  our- 
felves. 

The  fums  thus  given,  paid  part  of  our  debts,  but  we 
are  ftill  labouring  unde:  the  remainder. 
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it.  for  one  half  of  the  emoluments  Great  Britain 
receives  from  them  ?  In  fhort,  the  amazing  in- 
creafe  of  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  this  kingdom* 
fmce  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ,  in  whofe  time 
the  colonies  began  to  be  fettled*  appears  to  be  a 
fufficient  proof  of  their  importance  :  And  there¬ 
fore  I  think  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  OF  THE  POWER  AND  GLORY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  ARE  LAID  IN  AMERICA* 

When  the  advantages  derived  by  tfie  mother 
country  from  her  colonies  are  fo  *  important  and 
evident ,  it  is  amazing,  that  any  perfons  fhould 
venture  to  afTert,  46  that  fhe  poured  out  her  wealth 
and  blood  in  the  late  war,  only  for  their  defence 
and  benefit  •,  and  that  Hie  cannot  be  recompenfed 
for  this  expence  and  lofs,  but  by  taxing  them  ” 

If  any  man  who  does  not  chufe  to  fpend  much 
time  in  confidering  this  lubjeCt,  would  only  read 
the  fpeeches  from  the  throne  during  that  period* 
with  the  addrefifes  in  anfwer  to  them,  he  will  fooii 
be  convinced  for  whofe  benefit  Great  Britain  thought 
fhe  was  exerting  herfelf.  For  my  part,  I  fhould 
not  now  be  furprized,  if  thofe  who  maintain  the 
abovementioned  affertions,  fhould  contend,  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  tax  Portugal .  For  was  not 
that  kingdom  “  defended  by  the  troops  and  trea- 
fure  of  Great  Britain?"  And  how  can  fhe  be 
4C  otherwife  recompenfed  for  this  expence  and 
lofs  ?”  If  the  protection  of  Portugal ,  though  no 
taxes  are  received  from  thence,  was  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain ,  infinitely  more  fo  was  the  protection 
of  the  colonies. 


*  Vide  notes  to  page  2.- 
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So  far  I  muft  beg  leave  ro  diffent  from  thefe 

gentlemen,  that  if  the  colonies,  by  an  increafe  of 
induftry  and  frugality,  fhould  become  able  to  bear 
this  taxation,  it  will,  in  my  apprehenfion,  notwith- 
Handing  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain .  If  the  fum 
be  trifling,  it  cannot  be  worth  the  difcontent  and 
unhappinefs  the  taking  it  will  produce  among  fo 
many  faithfjl  .fubjedts  of  his  Majefty.  If  it  be 
considerable,  it  muft  alfo  be  hurtful  in  another 
refped. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
bringing  money  into  a  nation  that  makes  it  weal¬ 
thy,  but  the  bringing  money  into  it  by  the  general 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  A  country  may  per¬ 
petually  receive  vaft  fums,  and  yet  be  perpetually 
poor.  It  muft  alio  be  granted,  that  almoft  all  the 
money  acquired  by  the  colonies  in  their  other 
branches  of  trade,  is  fpent  by  them  in  Great  Bri - 
tain ,  and  ind  employment  lor  her  people.  What¬ 
ever  thr!i  b  liens  the  fum  fo  fpmt,  muft  leflen  that 
employment.  This  I  think  will  be  one  confe- 
quence  of  the  Stamp  Act  :  For  our  demand  will 
be  as  much  lefs  for  Britifh  manufactures,  as  the 
amount  of  the  fum  railed  by  the  taxes.  So  much 
the  fewer  Britijh  merchants,  artifts,  feamen  and 
fhips  will  be  employed  by  us,  and  fo  much  the 
more  diftrefled  at  firft,  and  afterwards  fo  much  the 
more  frugal,  *  ingenious,  laborious  and  indepen¬ 
dent  will  the  colonifts  become. 

*  Great  Britain  will  not  only  lofe  in  fuch  cafe,  the  an¬ 
nual  amount  of  the  taxes,  but  the  people  of  America  efta- 
blilhing  manufactures  through  difcontent,  will  in  time  en 
tirely  withdraw  their  intercourfe  with  her — And  therefore 
her  lofs  of  the  whole  American  trade,  may  be  juftly  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  inaufpicious  beginning. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
her  own  moft  noted  authors  on  this  fubjedl,  that 
Great  Britain  is  fure  of  having  our  money  at 
lad  ;  and  it  appears  no  difficult  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  taxes  or 
trade.— Suppofe  the  Stamp  Act,  enforced  by  un¬ 
common  penalties  and  unheard  of  jurifdidtions, 
fhouid  pick  up  every  piece  of  gold  and  filver  that 
{hall  wander  into  the  plantations,  what  would 
Grcat-Britain  gain  by  this  meafure  ?  Or  rather 
what  would  fne  not  lofe,  by  attempting  to  ad¬ 
vance  her  revenue  by  means  fo  diftreffing  to  com¬ 
merce  ? 

But  if  the  late  reftridtions  (hall  not  prove  pro - 
fitable ,  perhaps  they  may  by  fome  be  called  pru¬ 
dent  for  another  reafon.  We  are  informed  that 
many  perfons  at  home  affeft  to  fpeak  of  the  colo- 
nifis,  as  of  a  people  defigning  and  endeavouring  to 
render  themfelves  independent,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  proper  as  much  as  poffible  to  de- 
prefs  them.  This  method  for  fecuring  obedience, 
has  been  tried  by  many  powerful  nations,  and 
feems  to  be  the  conftant  policy  of  commonwealths: 
But  the  attempt  in  almoft  every  inftance  from 
Athens  down  to  Genoa ,  has  been  unfuccefsful.  Ma¬ 
ny  ftates  and  kingdoms  have  loft  their  dominions 
by  feverity  and  an  unjuft  jealoufy.  1  remember 
none  that  have  been  loft  by  kindnefs  and  a  gene¬ 
rous  confidence.  Evils  are  frequently  precipitated, 
by  imprudent  attempts  to  prevent  them.  In  fhort, 
we  never  can  be  made  an  independent  people,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  by  J  Great  Britain  herielf ;  and  the  only 

way 

t  See  notes  to  page  2. 

1  “  If  we  are  afraid  that  one  day  or  other  the  colonies 
will  revolt,  and  fet  up  tor  themfelves,  as  forne  feem  to 

apprehend. 
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way  for  her  to  do  it,  is  to  make  us  frugal,  inge¬ 
nious,  *  united  and  difcontented 

But 

apprehend,  let  us  not  drive  them  to  a  necejjity  to  feel  them- 
felves  independent  of  us  ;  as  they  will  do,  the  moment 
they  perceive  that  they  can  be  fupplied  with  all  things  fro?n 
within  themfelves ,  and  do  not  need  our  afiiftance.  If  we 
would  keep  them  hill  dependent  upon  their  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  fome  refpeCts  fubfervient  to  their  views  and 
welfare;  let  us  make  it  their  interest  always  to  be  fo.” 

Tucker  on  trade. 

“  Our  colonies,  while  they  have  Englijh  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  have  relations  in  England ,  and  while  they 
can  get  by  trading  with  us,  the  Jlronger  and 
greater  they  grow,  the  more  this  crown  and  kingdojn  will 
get  by  them  ;  and  nothing  but  fueh  an  arbitrary  power  as 
Ihall  make  them  defperate  can  bring  them  to  rebel.” 

Davenant  on  the  plantation  trade. 

The  Northern  colonies  are  not  upon  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  thofe  of  the  South  ;  and  having  a  worfe  foil  to  im¬ 
prove,  they  muft  find  the  recompence  fome  other  way, 
which  only  can  be  in  property  and  dominion  :  Upon  which 
fcore,  any  innovations  in  the  form  of  government  there, 
lliould  be  cautioufly  examined,  for  fear  of  entering 
upon  meafures,  by  wThich  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants 
be  quite  difeouraged.  ’Tis  always  unfortunate  for 
a  people,  either  by  consent  or  upon  compulsion,  to 
depart  from  their  primitive  institutions,  and 
those  fundamentals,  by  which  they  were  first 
united  together.  Idem, 

*  The  moft  effectual  way  of  uniting  the  colonies,  is  to 
make  it  their  common  intereft  to  oppofe  the  defigns  and 
attempts  of  Great  Britain . 

46  All  wife  dates  will  well  confider  how  to  preferve  the 
advantages  arifing  from  colonies,  and  avoid  the  evils.  And 
I  conceive  that  there  can  be  but  two  ways  in  nature  to 
hinder  them  from  throwing  off  their  dependence  ;  one* 
to  keep  it  out  of  their  power,  and  the  other ,  out  of  their 
wilL  The  firjl  muft  be  by  force  ;  and  the  latter ,  by  ufing 
them  well ,  and  keeping  them  employed  in  fuch  produc¬ 
tions,  and  making  fuch  manufactures,  as  will  fupport 
themfelves  and  families  comfortably,  and  procure  them 
wealth  too ,  and  at  leaft  not  prejudice  their  mother  country. 

F  z  Force 
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But  if  this  event  (hall  ever  happen,  which  Pro¬ 

vidence  I  hope  will  never  permit,  it  muft  be  when 
the  prefent  generation  and  the  prefeot  fet  of  fenti- 
ments  are  extinft.  Late  meafures  have  indeed 

excited  an  univerfal  and  unexampled  grief  and  in¬ 
dignation  throughout  the  colonies.  What  man 

who  wifhes  the  welfare  of  America ,  can  view  with¬ 
out  pity,  without  paflion,  her  reftncled  and  almoft 

*c  Force  can  never  be  ufed  effectually  to  anfvver  the  end, 
without  deft roying  the  colonies  them] elves.  Xdberty  and  en¬ 
couragement  are  necefiary  to  carry  people  thither,  and  to 
keep  them  together  when  they  are  there ;  and  violence 
will  hinder  both.  Any  body  of  troops  confiderable  enough 
to  awe  them,  and  keep  them  in  fubjection  under  the  di¬ 
rection  top  of  a  needy  governor,  often  fent  thither  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  any  applica¬ 
tion  of  redrefs,  will  foon  put  an  end  to  all  planting,  and 
leave  the  country  to  the  fokliers  alone,  and  if  it  did  not, 
would  eat  up  all  the  profit  of  the  colony.  For  this  reafon, 
arbitrary  countries  have  not  been  equally  fuccefsful  in 
planting  colonies  with  free  ones  ;  and  what  they  have  done 
in  that  kind,  has  either  been  by  force  at  a  vafl  expence,  or 
by  departing  from  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  giving 
fuch  privileges  to  planters  as  were  denied  to  their  other  fub- 
jedts .  And  I  dare  fay,  that  a  few  prudent  laws,  and  a 
little  prudent  conducl,  would  foon  give  us  far  the  greatefl 
fhare  of  the  riches  of  all  America ,  perhaps  drive  many  of 
other  nations  out  of  it,  or  into  our  colonies  for  fhelter. 

There  are  fo  many  exigencies  in  all  hates,  fo  many  fo¬ 
reign  wars ,  and  domcflic  difturbances ,  that  thefe  colonies 
can  never  want  opportunities,  if  they  watch  for 
them,  to  do  zvhat  they  fhall  find  their  inter  eft  to  do ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  take  all  the  precautions  in  our  power, 
that  it  fhall  never  be  their  interefi  to  act  againfl  that  of 
their  native  country;  an  evil  which  can  no  otherwife  be 
averted,  than  by  keeping  them  fully  employed  in  fuch  trades 
as  will  increafe  their  own ,  as  well  as  our  wealth  ;  for  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  if  we  do  not  find  employment  for  the?n , 
they  may  find  it  for  us.  I  he  interefi  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  is  always  to  keep  them  dependent,  and  fo  employed  ; 
and  it  requires,  all  her  addrefs  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  certainly 
more  eafdy  and  effectually  done  by  gentle  and  infenfible 
methods,  than  by  paver  alone/’  Cato’s  letters. 

flagnated 
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Stagnated  trade,  with  its  numerous  train  of  evils — 
taxes  torn  from  her  without  her  confent-— Her 
legiflative  affemblies,  the  principal  pillars  of  her 
liberty,  crulhed  into  infignificance.~A  formidable 
force  eftablifhed  in  the  midft  of  peace,  to  bleed 

her  into  obedience. - The  facred  right  of  trial  by 

jury,  violated  by  the  erection  of  arbitrary  and  un- 

conftitutional  jurifdiCtions - and  general  poverty, 

difcontent  and  defpondence  ftretching  themfelves 
over  his  unoffending  country  ? 

The  reflections  of  the  colonifts  on  thefe  melan- 
choly  fubjeCts,  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  firm 
perfuafion,  that  they  never  would  have  been  treated 
as  they  are,  if  Canada  (till  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  French .  Thus,  their  hearts  glowing  with 
every  fentiment  of  duty  and  affeCtion  towards  their 
mother  country,  and  expecting,  not  unreafonably 
perhaps,  fome  marks  of  tendernefs  in  return,  are 
pierced  by  a  fatal  difcovery,  that  the  vigorous  af- 
fiftance  which  they  faithfully  afforded  her  in  ex¬ 
tending  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glori¬ 
ous  but  deftruCtive  caufe  of  the  calamities  they  now 
deplore  and  refent. 

Yet  ftill  their  refentment  is  but  the  refentmcnt 
of  dutiful  children,  who  have  received  unmerited 
blows  from  a  beloved  parent.  Their  obedience  to 
Great  Britain  is  fecured  by  the  heft  and  ftrongeft 
ties,  thofe  of  affediion  \  which  alone  can,  and  I  hope 
will  form  an  everiafting  union  between  her  and  her 
colonies.  May  no  lucceffes  or  fufpicions  ever 
tempt  her ,  to  deviate  from  the  natural  generofity 
of  her  fpirit---And  may  no  dreadful  revolution  of 
fentiments,  ever  teach  them,  to  fear  her  victories 
or  to  repine  at  her  glories, 

I  am,  &c. 
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Have  omitted  mentioning  one  thing  that  feems 
to  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  fubjeft. 

\v  ith  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  wealth,  we 
fought  our  way  in  the  late  war  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  Spanifh  treafuries,  and  by  the  poffeffion  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  might  obtain  fome  recompence  for  that  ex¬ 
pence.  Penfacola  and  the  other  ports  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  are  convenient  places,  where  the  Spaniards 
might  meet  us,  and  exchange  their  lilver  for  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain ,  and  the  provifions 
of  thefe  colonies.  By  this  means,  a  commerce 
inconceivably  beneficial  to  the  Britifh  fubjeits, 
might  be  carried  on.  This  commerce  the  Spa¬ 
niards  wifh  and  have  endeavoured  to  carry  on. 
Many  hundred  thoufand  dollars  have  been  brought 
by  them  to  Penfacola  to  lay  out  there ;  but  the  men 
of  war  on  that  ftation  have  compelled  them  to 
take  back  their  cargoes,  the  receipt  of  which ,  it 
may  from  thence  be  prefumed,  would  be  deftruflive 
to  the  interef  of  Great  Britain.— -\  hus  we  receive 
lefs  advantage  from  Florida,  now  it  belongs  to  us, 
than  we  did  when  it  was  polTeffed  by  our  enemies; 
for  then  by  permiffion  from  the  Spanifh  governors, 
to  trade  there,  we  derived  confiderable  emoluments 
from  our  intercourfe  with  them. 

Upo  n  what  reafons  this  conduit  is  founded,  is 
not  eafy  to  determine.  Sure  no  one  confiders 
Florida  in  the  fame  light  with  thefe  colonies  ^  and 
thinks  that  no  veffds  fliould  be  permitted  to  trade 

there, 
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there,  but  Britijh  (hipping.  This  would  be  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  afts  of  navigation  to  purpofes  directly  op- 
pofite  to  the  fpirit  of  them.  They  were  intended^ 
to  preferve  an  intercourfe  between  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  her  colonies ,  and  thus  to  cultivate  a  mutual 
affection  ;  to  promote  the  interefts  of  both ,  by  an 
exchange  of  their  mod  valuable  produ&ions  for  her 
manufactures-,  thereby  to  increafe  the  (hipping  of 
both-,  and  thus  render  them  capable  of  affording 
aid  to  each  other.  Which  of  thefe  purpofes  is  an- 
fwered  by  prohibiting  a  commerce,  that  can  be  no 
other  way  carried  on  ?  That  is,  by  forbidding  the 
Spaniards  to  bring  their  wealth  for  us  to  Florida , 
which  is  an  unhealthy  fand-bank,  held  by  a  gar- 
rifon,  at  a  great  expence  of  money,  and  a  greater 
pf  lives,  that  cannot  for  ages,  if  ever  it  will,  yield 
a  fingle  advantage  to  Great  Britain ,  but  that  (he 
refufes  to  enjoy* 
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